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PUBLISHED BY |meetings within the limits of Ohio and Indiana\and occurrences that we met with, had their 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., | Yearly Meetings. WoL |influence in forming our character. Hence, 
| Though considerably advanced in life his|the importance of being taught an early sub- 
: constitution remained firm, and the powers of| jection of our wills, so that the reasoning pow- 
annum, payable his mind appeared to have been in no waysjers might be kept free, and all improper 
in advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five impaired; he was, however, suddenly, while|prejudices avoided. By having our minds 
seb in the full enjoyment of his aceustomed health, rightly disciplined, and formed under the influ- 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher, attacked with a severe illness, which from its/ence of Truth, we become fitted for taking a 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made.| commencement gave strong indications of its; useful part in the great concerns of life, and in 
AGENTS. \fatal character. He was sensible of his situa-|the service of the church. He went on to 
George C. Baker, New York. ition, but remained calm and resigned, bearing| show, that just in the same proportion as the 
|his affliction with great meekness and patience./whole system of our education was regulated 
|\—[ Extract from a Testimony of Baltimore|and governed by perfect principles, we were i 
en hie ea eA > 0 arenas Meeting for the Western district, jrendered and made upa body competent to wd 
A few years only having elapsed since the} Anecdote of John Livingston, —Edward Sta-|the fulfilment of the duties of our time, under 
decease of our esteemed friend, John Livings-|bler, of Alexandria, received anote from an ie Eneniociane iyprnomas of the puyyyal Chettt, . 
; : ; s : In closing his remarks, it was evident that i 
ton, the following fragments of information|unknown person, requesting a medical pre-| |, words: ‘Gele::enulean” ‘Mada, sowedfal cect: is 
concerning him, will perhaps be interesting to| SCTIP'on. a9: Stet per Edward’s| shite iheeced ; contrary indetiie only went 


: . ind was, to take no notice of it; but on fur- 

those readers of the Intelligencer who still-hold |"! - oy <. pom, On int’|to darken all right counsel. 
Siete ofan! b ither consideration he changed his mind, and| : 

wR SENCHORS TORE | sent what he thought the case might require. 


He was born in Scotlantl, and emigrated to|4 few days afterward a respectable looking 


America about the year 1788, and soon after|Sttangets of prepossessing appearance, called It is one of tl ellot wetnonte of 
his arrival led in Bladens on hit to thank him for the benefit he had re-| 1 CUS OF IRE ar rCUeus Sea eaw © 
is arrival settled in Bladensburg, where he|°". + as Providence, that results of the greatest magni- 
was engaged as the preceptor of an Academy ceived, and to pay his bill. After this was done, sod dle epee lagiie is, ~ “oo Y 
c C ’ = «€ *! . ‘ . . > > > . e r 2. oi 
After remaining abdw&t ten vears in this situa-|*ey entered into conversation on religious vn and importance are not unusually caused : 
. t a) a” * . . - , > © , ve ae ¢ 2 

tion. he saenouell to Alexandria, where he first subjects. During which the stranger expressed|?Y °P* rations apparently so insignificant as to 

’ . ay ? , 


: ‘ } Hewe whieh he had jm.|be reckoned scarcely worthy of notice. Noth- 
became acquainted with some members of our some of the doctrinal ant % hich he had ay line however is really insionificant—all has a 
‘bibed in his youth, and which he still consider-|'"S> ’ sig — —* 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE INSIGNIFICANT, 








society, and occasionally attended the Meetings as 7 Ly Prt caer wide * J sana whole 5 
of Friends ’ ©" {led as radical and important. Some facts in me ee as nds to one harmonious whole ‘ 
In the year 1802 he was invited by the citi-| bis own experience, which were adverse to|'" the order o! creation. 


the theory the stranger had adopted, were ad-|_ Some beautiful illustrations of this proposi- 4 
verted to or suggested by his friend Edward tion are to be found in the animal kingdom, ‘ 
Stabler, on which the rays offTruth flashed | Particularly in the immense and wonderfal 
upon his mind with irresiagie conviction. influence of mifute animated organisms upon 
iHe returned to his lodgings, gratified with the the actual form and maes of the glee! The 
interview. But when the first clear light of| Chl formation fills every rellective mind with 
conviction subsided—his former educational) Wondor. The chalk-beds of England are many 
‘hundred feet thick, and many miles in extent. 
| Who raised this wall of white around our 
coast? Who piled up those precipitous masses, 
from which all the labor and skill of man can 
only detach a few comparatively insignificant 
morsels? *We did!’ utter a myriad-million 
animalcules, whose dead bodies we thus behold, 
t is beyond conception; but the microscope 
assures us of the fact. These vast beds are 
composed of the shells of infusory animalcules. 
A ‘line’ is the 12th part of an inch. Now 
'these creatures vary fromthe 12th to the 280th 


zens of Frederick to accept of a situation in a’ 
Literary Institution in that city, to which he| 
agreed, and accordingly removed there. Du-| 
ring his residence ip these’ % eral plares.it ap- 
pears, that by his upright and correct deport- 
ment, he acquired the respect and confidence} 
of the inhabitants, and was held in very general| : 
eanens b¢ thom: isentiments returned, with arguments in their 


In the year 1807 he was encouraged by| favor, which seemed to eee 
some Friends of Baltimore to open a school in| As the subject was deeply interesting to 
this city, and from that period continued to re- him, he renewed his visit for the purpose of 
side amongst us until his death. | further discussion. But his new arguments 

From the time of his settlement here, he be- | “ee satisfactorly answered, and his mind so 
came a steady attender of our meetings, and|Clearly enlightened, that he again departed 
at his request received into membership. satisfied and fully convinced of the Truth. A 

About the year 1818 he first appeared in| V@™ friendship now took place between 
the ministry, and though his communications| hese two congenial minds, which continued 
were generally short, they were attended by a|through the lives of the parties, _ 
satisfactory evidence that he had been rightly} This stranger was John Livingston, who 





y 


‘ . . = a . art of a line i ickness! It has been calcu- rel 
anointed and called to this service, and he was, | “5 afterwards united = membership with Se emis eal saitom of their dead bodies lie i, 
F with the general unity of his Friends, received Friends, 25 ray = — and valua- in acubic inch! ‘Singly, says a popular ; 

as an approved minister. jble minister in the Society. lwriter, ‘they are the most unimportant of all ; 
, Being naturally endowed with a strong and| In the year 1834, John Livingston, with the| animals; in the mass, forming as they do such ii 
comprehensive intellect, which was highly culti-| unity of his Friends, attended the Yearly Meet-|enormous strata over a large part of the earth’s er 
' vated by a liberal education, and being faithful! ing held in Philadelphia. His solid exempla-| surface, they have an importance greatly ex- t! 
to the manifestations of Divine Light upon his\ ry sitting in that body—the weight of his| ceeding that of the largest and noblest of the vy 
own mind, he became a valuable instrument in|spirit—and the fewness of his words—were| beasts of the field.’ Theirs is a safe humility ; ry 
the cause of truth and righteousness, adorning| evidence of the deep religious feelings of his for while the greater creatures have many of "s 
the doctrines which he inculcated by a life and| mind, and his travail for the welfare of Socie-\them become extinct, and left no posterity, the i 
. conversation consistent with the precepts that) ty. At the gathering of one of the adjourn-| descendants of these ancient earth-architects ty 
; he taught, and exhibiting in his deportment an} ments, he rose, and with perspicuous clearness, live and thrive to this very hour. The polish- 2 
‘ upright and faithful example of moderation,/opened and spread before the Meeting some jing-slate, or tripoli of Bilin, presents us with b 
humility and self-denial. d | very interesting views and remarks on the great another instance in point. The investigations : 
” During the latter part of his life, he was|subject of education. He stated that it began of that greatest of microscopical observers, ‘ 


frequently engaged in visiting the meetings of| with our beginning, and ended with our lives,| Professor Ehrenberg, have shown that this 
Friends within this and some of the neighbor-|and that from the cradle to the grave we were| substance consists almost entirely of an aggre- 
ing Yearly Meetings, and a few years before|learning. Our first impressions were received! gation of infusoria in layers, without any con- 
his decease he made a visit toa part of thejin the nursery, and all the subsequent events|necting medium. These are much miore mi- 
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nute than the chalk animaleules. A cubic| Enormous masses of this structure also brave|down for us, and withered before their time, 
line contains about twenty-three millions of the fury of the wide-spread waters of the Pa-|by the larve of other insects. In the course 
them, and acubic inch has been calculated to'cific. These groups are from 1100 to 1200 of the last century they multiplied so excessive- 
be the cenotaph of forty thousand millions of| miles long, by 300 or 400 in breadth. The fol-|ly in Sweden, that numbers of meadows became 
these beings! The weight of a cubic inch is) lowing extract from that most interesting work, white and dry, as if scorched. The larve of 
about 200 grains, and that of the siliceous shield|* Darwin’s Journal,’ will convey a good idea/our childhood’s friend, ‘Daddy long-legs,’ some 
of a single animalcule is estimated at the 187,- of the extent of these labours in one spot—-|years ago entirely destroyed hundreds of acres 
000,000th part of agrain! The infusorial rock Keeling Island, which is an entire mass of co- of the best and richest pasture land, ail becom- 
at Bilin forms a bed, fourteen feet in thickness,|ral:—* Such formations rank high amongst|ing brown, dry, and dead. A peice of turf, a 
and about fifty hundred weight is annually con-|the wonderful objects of this world. Captain|square foot in size, when examined, contained 
sumed of it at Berlin for different purposes. | Fitzroy found no bottom with a line 7200 feet the enormous number of 210 grubs! After all 
Two origins are now ascribed to limestone—|long, ata distance of only 2200 yards from the what are these to the locusts, that oppressive 
one, that of chemical precipitation ; the other,/shore. Hence this island forms a lofty subma-|scourge with which Providence occasionally 
which has a direct connection with our subject, | rine mountain, with sides steeper even than the | visits nations? ‘T'o quote a single instance :— 
ascribes the formation to the labours of the in-| most abrupt volcanic cone. The saucer shaped |In Russia, in 1650, they came at three points 
fusoria. There can be no doubt that many ofjsummit is ten miles across; and every single jin vast multitudes; they darkened the very air, 
the enormous beds of this substance with which| atom, from the least particle to the largest frag-|covered the earth, and in some places their dead 
we are familiar are the results of the accumu-| ment of rock in this great hill—which, however, | bodies formed a stratum four feet deep; the trees 
lation of innumerable millions of these tiny|is small compared with very many other lar-jliterally bent, under them, and were of course 
creatures. They swarm in all waters, indiffe-| goon islands—bears the stamp of having been|stripped clean in a very little time. Onone occa- 
rently in salt as in fresh; and secreting from|subject to organic arrangement. We feel sur-|sion they are said to have been the indirect cause 
the lime held in solution by such water the ne-| prised, he adds, ‘ when travellers tell us of the|of the death of about a million men and animals. 
cessary material for their shields or calcareous| vast dimensions of the Pyramids and other|Surely here isa display of power which re- 
skeletons, they form, by their enormous aggre-|great ruins: but how utterly insignificant are|deems insects from the stigma of insignifi- 
gation, in process of time, the vast strata of|the greatestof them when compared to these|cance! 

which we speak. For this purpose, it is neces-| mountains of stone accumulated by theagency| But this is not all. 
sary that they should be capable Lnahtenl various minute and tender animals.’ ithe Teredo navalis commits a more subtile, but 
immensely ; and this they do by the different} The entomologist, jealous for the honour of scarcely less terrible work upon the wooden 
processes of spontaneous fissuration, gemma-|his science, will tell us that a similar lesson structures of our piers. The piers of Holland 
tion, and the development of ova. The white|may be learned by equally striking illustra-|are suffering immensely from the destroying 
calcareous earth so common at the bottoms of|tions from the page of insect life: nor is it a|powers of this humble insect ; and apprehen- 
bogs and morasses has its origin in the cease-| violation of our prefatory compact to include|sions are seriously entertained that, by its inju- 
less labours of these creatures ; and the ‘* bog-|the display of insect power under the dynamics |ring the timber-work of the dams, the day ma 
iron ore’ of geologists consists of the ferrugi-|of insignificance. When countries have been|come when the country will be flooded. The 
nous shields of others. Thus, as has been apt-| shaved of their increase, when kings and coun-| authors of the * Introduction to Etymology,’ tell 
ly remarked by the old Latin proverb, ‘ iron,|cils have been perplexed, and whole nations/|us that the piers of Bridliflgton Harbour, in our 
flint, and lime, all formed by worms,’ which) have trembled, at the sound of an insect’s wing,|own country, are going rapidly to ruin by the 
was probably a sly sarcasm against philosophy,| we are justified in giving their deeds a record |attacks of a little wood-louse! In three years 
modern science has shown to be actually true|in this place and on this occasion. Let him they reduced a three-inch plank to less than 
in the history of the animalcules. The Great|that can count the leaves of the thickest forest/an inch in thickness. What will be thought 
Pyramid of Egypt has been looked upon by despise, if he can, the powers of that legion of|of our subject when we state that a ship of the 
men asa miracle of human power and skill ;|caterpillarsof which Reaumur speaks as hav-/|line, a British man-of-war, was attacked by in- 


The insect known as 


yet every stone in its composition is a greater|ing brought a premature winter upon a dense | sects, and the vast structure more roughly han- 
far, for the limestone of which this vast struc-| wood in France, which he visited. Every tree dled than she had been in the severest action ! 
ture is built was erected long ago by an army|was overrun with them; and in a brief time,|So seriously, indeed, had she been injured, that 
of humble animaicules more numerous than all|from the refreshing green of spring, the whole |it was only by firmly lashing her together that 
the hosts of a thousand Pharaohs. It has been|scene assumedthe parched brown aspect of|she could be saved from foundering with all 


finely said by Young— late autumn. Such was the alarm excited, that| on board! And lastly, the termites, or white 


i ose an act of the government was called forth, de-|ants, are worse still. Think of an army of pu- 

aa eae ee creeing that'everybody should assist in the ex-\ny insects sweeping away every relic of a vil- 
though perhaps he little knew the wide appli-|termination of the insects. But they were not|lage, or reducing a monarch of the forest to the 
cation of the truth he was enunciating. Injto be annihilated by ‘act of parliament ;’ cold thickness of brown paper ; or, more audacious 
Lapland we are told that in certain placesjand rain killed them, The Hessian fly, sup-|still, threatening the gorgeous palace of the go- 
there exists a stratum of earth called bergme/l,| posed to have been carried by the far less for-|vernor-general of India with ruin! We may 
full of fossil animalculites. It contains four per|midable Hessian troops from Germany, com- 


well join, then, with Mr. Lyell, while wonder- 
cent. of animal matter, for the sake of which| mitted for a length of time the most awful ray- ing at the vast and often suddenly-created pow- 
the wretched inhabitants, when hard pressed' ages in North America. At one period it wasjers of the insect world, in saying, ‘If for the 


for food, collect this earth, and mixing it up with|thought they would annihilate the culture ofjsake of employing on different but rare occa- 
a portion of the bark of trees, ground to powder, wheat altogether. They came in enormous |sions a power of two hundred horses, we were 
use it as food. The town of Richmond, in Vir-| numbers, thickening the very air, crossing lakes | under the necessity of feeding all these animals 
ginia, is entirely built on a bed of siliceous|and rivers like a cloud. In a tumbler of beer, 


at great cost in the intervals, we should great- 
marl composed of these creatures, and on the|500 met death by drowning! The privy coun-|ly admire the invention of such a machine as 
average about twenty feet in thickness. jcil, we are told, met day by day to consult|the steam-engine, which was capable at any 


From the consideration of these stupendous; what measures could be adopted to destroy| moment of exerting the same degree ofstrength 
results of animalcule labour, we may turn to the | these ravagers. Expresses were despatched | 


‘without any consumption of food during the 
equally interesting one ofthat of the zoophytes.|to France, Austria, Prussia, and America, for| periods of inaction. The same kind of admi- 


When we mention the term coral formations,|full information ; and the minutes of council| ration is excited when we contemplate the pow- 
it will certainly convey to the major part ofour|and necessary documents, fill upwards of 200/ers of insect life, in the creation of which the 
readers that impression of the vast importance|pages. All this about an insignificant fly!/Authorof Nature has been so prodigal. A 
of apparently insignificant beings which we|The weevils, likewise, have an evil name for|scanty number of minute individuals, to be de- 
desire, since, thanks to the interesting and their destroying powers. Every voyager knows|tected only by careful research, are ready ina 
popular character of many of our valuable sci-|them, and has watched their manceuvres in his|few days, weeks, or months, to give birth to 
entific works, much information on the subject} biscuits, or has beenon the point of swallowing|myriads; but no sooner has the destroying 
is now abroad. Let us, however, mention a| hundreds in his soup. A great brewer used to|commission been executed, than the gigantic 
few of the remarkable works executed by these|say that he collected them out of his granaries| power becomes dormant.’ 

indefatigable labourers. Captain Flinders de-|by bushels; which cannot be wondered at,| Our final illustrations may be taken from the 
scribes a coral-reef on the east coast of New| when we remember that a single pair will, in| kingdom of inorganic nature. Our endeavour 
Holland which is 1000 miles long. In one|the course ofone year, become surrounded with|is to show the vast energies of the expansive 
part it is unbroken for a distance of 350 miles, |@ family of 6000! Our grapes are often cut|force of such an insignificant thing as a drop of 
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frozen water or a foot of heated rock. Who-jaccount for the subsidence of Jand on the sup-/ding months, 120,952. This year the relative 
ever has read Scoresby’s interesting and valu- position that the clay strata were contracting/number of Irish and German immigrants has 
able work on the Artic regions, must have been|under the influence of heat. No one at al]/been in favor of the former ; last year the total 
struck with the account he gives of the broken acquainted with the enormous, the, in truth, im-|0f Germans was greater. During the last 
state of the rocksin Spitzbergen. On landing,| measureable force of contraction and expansion | month arrived 24,722, viz: 7,962 Germans, 10,- 
he ascended the beach towards several hills of under the influence of caloric, will feel a doubt|740 Irish, 2,235 English, 1,566 Scotch, 106 
some elevation; but he found that climbing |that the assigned cause is at least adequate tothe | French, 34 Dutch, 120 Swiss, 63 Spanish, 114 
was almost impossible, in consequence of the |effects produced. Yet how insignificant a thing| Welsh, 481 Norwegians, 85 Swedish, 91 from 
excessively loose state of the stones on the sur-|an icicle! how apparently inappreciable the|the West Indies, 1 from Denmark, 3 from S. 
face. It was in vain to attempt to walk, as the amount of increase in a heat-expanded stone! |Americia, and 1 from Poland. Where do these 
feet lost their hold, andthe traveller camedown| When all creation inculcates the same truth,| people all go? Who can tell ? 

ina shower of stones. The only pace to be/it would be manifestly easy to multiply exam- cepatiininn 

adopted was that of a sort of jumping run,|ples by rambling over many other equally in- 
which proved inordinately fatiguing. ‘ These |teresting fields of study. But to give a com-} ba 
rocks,’ he writes, * appear solid inthe distance,| plete view of the subject is neither within the|_ De Bow’s Commercial Review contains some 
but on examination, they were found to be full scope, nor is it the legitimate object, of an ¢ ar-| Interesting tables of the pork trade of the West- 
of “fractures in every direction, so that it was|ticle.’ It appears, indeed, as if the wisdom |ern States. The number of hogs slaughtered 
with difficulty that'‘a specimen of five or siz|and power of the Creator were in nothing more |during the years 1847~-'48 was 1,500,000—an 
pounds in the solid mass could be obtained.|manifest than in the astonishing force He has|!ncrease of nearly fifty pet cent. over previous 
The least movement sent floods of stones down|committed to the charge, not to the great and|years- The number slaughtered in Cincinnati 
the rock. Cliffs of a thousand feet were found|mighty of this world of nature, but tothe hnm-|alone amounted to 576,009. Only a small 
fissured in every direction ; and toward the sea-| ble and individually feeble insect or animalcule. | portion of this valuable product is exported ; 
edge, stones weighing more than two or three| The remark of Sir John Herschel forms an ap- and four-fifths of that sent out of the country is 
ounces each could not be obtained. Darwin| posite conclusion to our paper:—+ To the na-|to the British Colonies, South America, and the 
makes the same observation on Terra del Fu-|tural philosopher there is no natural object that; West Indies.— Zou. Jour. 

ego and within the Andes. Here, he says, helis unimportant or trifling. From the least of ee 

often observed that where the rock was cover-/nature’s works he may lerrn the greatest les- 
ed with snow, its surface was shivered in an|sons.’ 

extraordinary manner into small angular frag- —— 

ments. On the Cordilleras, the rock crumbles 
in great quantities, and masses of detritus slide 


THE PORK TRADE OF THE WEST. 








THE JEWS. 


The Archives Israelite says ; * it is calcula- 
' ted that the total number of Jews spread over 
Fenelon was a Roman Catholic, and Arch-|the surface of the globe is 6,000,000 of souls. 
down every spring like great avalanches. There core aaa z tee on sop wine G20 |OF these 180,000 are in the enjoyment of civil 
can be nodoubt that this enormousdestructionof|v.  ° est feelings, of the greatest benevo-lrights, viz: 30,000 in the United States of 

. . lence, and he uniformly practised the law,| A merica,50,000 in Holland,10,000 in Belgium 
rock is due to a very simple cause. Many Of|«overcome evil with good.” He was kind and| aaa ar eas adie 
our public buildings suffer in a similar manner ;|,¢hI¢ ¢ ba indie ed d a re jand 90,000 in France. In England 20,000 are 
and in the severe winters of Quebec, the most |, a % hilanthe we i Pee » ar yet incompletely emancipated. 
serious damage is done to the granite piers Urlonen en Ee ee eee ee ee 
lever gentle to friend and foe. The consequence 

the same force. Yet the power which thus| was, that he won all hearts. His diocese was Ae 
levels the great mountains by degrees, an joften the theatre of war—but the English, Ger-| Some ingenious person of leisure has figured 
brings them to communion with the dust of the) mans and Dutch even surpassed the inhabitants| out that the present year has this singularity ; 
lowly earth, is but the expansion of water;| of Cambria in their love and veneration for him.|it is-divisible by no fewerthan thirty different 
which, becoming infiltrated intashois substanse,|__-a¢ such times he gathered the wretched in-)numbers, viz :—2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 14, 21, 
or dropping into crevices, rends them asunder, |ty his residence and entertained them; for his |22, 24, 28, 33, 42, 44, 56, 66, 77, 84, 88, 132, 
when it is in the act of freezing, with a force|;nown goodness had surrounded him with a|154, 168, 231, 264, 308, 462, 616,924. Next 
nothing can resist. How important an agent! »ower which even contending armies could) year will be the square of 43; while we have 
this is in the work of renewing the earth we} no: resist ; and the consequence was, that his|not had a “ square” year since 1764, and the 
need scarcely say. E . |dwellings were safe, even when towns and vil-|next which will occur will be 87 years after 

From certain experiments made in America |Jages were lying in smoking ruins around him. |next year, namely, in 1936. : 
by a gentleman of practical scientific research, | Tp. following is an instance of his creat kind-| r ad 
it appears that it is impossible, in countries ha-|nos¢ EJe observed one day eh s weaments) 
ving a variation of more than 90 degrees Fah-|.~15 had been driven from his ae dad to! 
renheit annual temperature, to construct a COp-| whom Fenelon had given shelter, ate nothing. Inthe work of Dr. Metcalfon the subject 
ing of stones five feet long in which the joints |He enquired the reason. “Alas! my lord,’’/f caloric, he lays down the proposition, that 
will be water-tight. Mr. Lyell, proceeding on} 4:4 the poor man, ‘in making my escape from |#0thing contributes so much to health and lon- 
the calculatious arrived at in these experiments, | my cottage, I had not time to bring off my cow, |Zevity, as a happy and tranquil state of mind, 
states that if we can suppose a mass of sand-| Wiich was the support of my family. The en-|Which is to be sought for in a temperate exer- 
stone a mile in thickness to have its temperature) emy will drive her away, and I shall never find cise of all the physical, intellectual and moral 
raised 200 degrees Fahrenheit, it would lift a| ancther so good.” Fenelon availing himself faculties. “ Benevolence, friendship, love, a 
superincumbent layer of rock to the height of of the privilege of safe conduct, immediately |£°04 conscience, with tender, refined, and ele- 
ten feet. ‘But suppose a part of the earth’s) .o¢ out, accompanied by a single servant, and | vated thoughts, are never failing sources of 
crust 100 miles thick, and equally expansible, | drove her back himself to the peasant. By thus|bealth and delight; whereas pride, envy, jea- 
the temperature of which was raised 600 or 700! walking according to the law of overcomin lousy, covetousness, anger and all the passions, 
degrees. ane might produce an elevaiion of evil with good, he gained the affection of al], {habitually indulged to excess, not only embit- 
between 2000 and 3000 feet. The cooling of The peasantry loved him as theit father—and |ter our happiness, and that of all around us, 
the same mass, again, might afterwards cause|liong after his death, their tears would flow | but sap the foundation of health, and shorten 
the overlying rocks to sink down again, and re- when they said, “There is the chair on which ithe period of existence. 


—>>———_ 


HEALTH AFFECTED BY THE MIND. 











sume their original position. By such agency | oy, good Archbishop used to sit in the midst of| _—_ 

we might explain the gradual rise of Scandina-| ), ; we shall seehim no more.’ What a crown ‘ 

via.’ Calculations have been made by geolo-| ,¢ unfading glory the law of inte: didi Mhes ies “geet reyes 

gists which appear to account for the elevation Sentgiminy. y g . According to a statement in the Washington 
of land in Sweden by a rise of only 3 degrees F Union the public debt of the United States 
temperature (Reaumur,) supposing the stratum amounts to $75,778,450 41. 

to be 140,000 feet thick. Upona similar sup-} The Statistics of immigration from Europe, —_—. 


position, the rise and fall of the waters of the|for the seven months past present some curious 
Caspian Sea might be explained, supposing its|facts, as regards, the influx into New York.— : . ' 
bed subject to alternate elevations and depres-|During that time, says the Express, the almost! A chief of the Oneida tribe of Indians has 
sions of temperature. Again, if the strata were| incredible number of one hundred and ten thou-|been elected a lay delegate to the next Nation- 
principally clay, as it is well known that that|/sand four hundred and three persons arrived al Episcopal Convention, from the Diocesan 
substance contracts when heated, we might] from foreign countries ; during the eight prece-| Convention of Wisconsin. 


AN ABORIGINAL DELEGATE, 


oro yewnen +s 
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SLAVERY. ‘are now in the trader’s pen in Baltimore, in food, lodging, &c., or in money, if he earns 
Tue Epmoxpson Famiy.—Paul Edmondson Whose behalf an appeal will soon be made.) 


T! ther ih Melton: hewe bein selddal oe than would be received in this way. 

ame im 

was born into Slavery, in Montgomery county,/+"@ Other three brothers ha ; E : ; 

Ma. ce wiles bean this city. y He still, New Orleans. I might multiply cases to a) This establishment = based upon an excel 

rk in the same neighborhood. At the age|Score, similar in their features to these. I in- lent principle, affording, if properly conducted, 

of forty-two, he obtained his freedom by the tended to mention several others, oe tax-iall the protection and aid derived from an 
. ° ; , } > 2 , , —| . . 

gift of his master. By industry, economy and |'9g your patience too ete Oe N.Y ‘Gihe alms house, without the degrading and de- 

thrift, he has acquired a comfortable little| ee tad td \moralizing influences attached to all those es- 

homestead of 40 acres, on which he now lives| aoe enim 


| tablishments. sign is an admirable o 
at the age of 70 years. He has reared a| LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES. The design isa ble one, 
family of fifteen children. Fourteen are still 


| Itis said that there are in the United States|@"d has, during the past winter, been to a 
alive, one, a daughter, having died at the age 


. fe. Mill ae Ino less than 245 public libraries. The aggre-|limited extent, practically tested. A small 

. epee 358 h His — b vs a i vu * | gate number of volumes is set down at 2,391,-| building was opened last season, and employ- 
s t } ondage, is st > : ; . rt | ; ; 

re A stanly seamed in “the distribution ae na = em s an a ork ment, food, lodging, &c., given to as many as 
ote z |has 33 libraries, wit p volumes; Penn- ft 

of an estate, she fel! to the lot of one Rebecca | svivania, 32 libraries, with 176,100 vols ;|the funds would enable the managers to ac- 

Culver. a inp ave .gmwe up “ee °T Massachusetts, 30 libraries, with 203,000 vols;|commodate. Many of our benevolent citizens 

FO al ee ee et econ Ohio, 23 libraries, with 68,000 vols ; Maryland, have subscribed liberally, and it is hoped that 

ed quite compos co asa ie h -ose ty 2d libraries, with 54,200 volumes; the District! .non the buildine now in the sintieindiualls dail 

of her person and trustee di, xs Property| of Columbia, 9 libraries, with 75,000 FOIONL ital eidaainbes Bhd: Weined ea 

The yas tee her guardian and trustee is| 514 the other states smaller numbers. ae oS eee a 

Francis Valdeupr, whose wife is a niece of his |Teland, in proportion to her population, has founders will be fully carried out. 

oer and venoms. rapbsesdg et Me the largest number of volumes of ony State in One feature of the institution, which com- 

aldenur is s g | 72 : 
neighborhood, and is State Tobacco Inspector|"° Union. mends itself particularly to Friends and others 
at Baltimore. These Edmondsons are not an} ~ — |who feel an interest in the elevation of the 


° ° . e ° Ses ’ A < i. pose tT 

ordinary family, as you will perceive in the > RTEN DS’ INTELLIGENCER. coloured people, is, that it is open to all, with- 

rk A agi paige ig he Spas | Sa |out distinction of colour, sect, or nation; and 
aoe | , SNTH MONTH 7, 1848. y 

Some fifteen years since, when the second son, | _ PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 7, 184 "*__|we hope that all those who feel as if they 

whose name is Hamilton, arrived at full man-} 


‘ f could share of their abundance, will not with- 
hood, he attempted to snap his ignoble chains) A correspondent Wdthimeiwecwene ) 3 present juncture. Any funds sent 
end reach the North, -to be his own man and |the Louisville Examiner, which found its way 


; to Wm. D. Parrish, the publisher of the In- 
de, under God. He was caught, taken). Settee Bus cs as 
fea cat sold for $500 5 New ee ater. last number, in which it is stated that | clligencer, for this object, would be directed 


n 2 a , 

. ; |s6 illi hip}. 

June last, his brothers and sisters, who were| the monument to bake a Penn Sas ; in the proper channel. 

on gate — a weet aes eg es a ere a : " és Our principal object in calling attention to 
ust obtained his freedom for JOY, WhICn he! nhia, s the endorsemont of this statemen : : Mg as 

had earned and saved over and above his tasks|" . . : this excellent charity at this time, is in connec- 

ae -,.:-|may mislead those unacquainted with the}. ; ; i : 

asaslave. Five of his sisters now reside in| tion with the recent action of the ‘“* Commis- 


Washiogton—they are married there, and all jfacts, we would oe > ee 1 S!oners of Moyamensing,” who are the public 

; ; : in | syivania torical) . s Fo ee ° 
of them in comfortable circumstances ; fine in /ment erected by the Pennsylvan is and official guardians of the district in which 
their personal appearance, modest well-hehav-| Society, to commemorate the spot where the 


ed, estimable women, all of them. One o the institution is to be located. 


zlm t tood, is situated in the cor- 
them paid $300 only for herself! she was an| .*eaty Hist teen stoes, to: 


. ver Del al The following are the proceedings of this 
invalid. The doctor told her she would soon |ner of a ship yard 7 the river Velaware, - body, at a meeting held on the 2d inst: 
die, and she had better not make the attempt.\in the District of Kensington, several miles| 


Her reply was, “I'll do it and be free, if 1 die|from the centre of the city proper. ‘Whereas, a petition has been presented to 
the next hour!” Another paid $325 for her 


this Board, which sets forth that a building is 
freedom, whose constitution was delicate. 


about to be erected m Catharine street, near 
The oldest, a noble looking and noble minded; ousr or Inpusrry.—A building is now in Seventh, within this district, which is to be oc- 
woman, purchased her rights at $450, some) 


: ; ‘the course of erection in the District of Moya-|CUPied as a House of Industry for poor and de- 
years ago, before prices were as high as at) 


; ¢ wivi ; graded negroes : 
present. The two younger of these five mar-|mensing, for the purpose of giving employ- 


“ And, Whereas, It is represented by the 
ried sisters paid $500 apiece for themselves.|meat, food, clothing and temporary lodging, | petitioners that the erection of a building to be 


. Eerie . ; . 
Four brother’s and two younger sisters, Mary \to the indigent poor, many of whom, during occupied for = purpose, in a thrifty and 
and Emily, were on the Pearl. They Were| he inclement season, are thrown out of em-|'™Proving neighbourhood, which is densely 
brought back with the rest and sold to the) 


" ee at a a ‘settled by white people, will create a disturb- 
speculators for the New Orleans market for ployment, and obliged either to ask a ms, OF ance, or will drive away the white population, 
$750 apiece all round. Now cast up, and it\to seek a refuge in the alms house. The ~ie pater depreciate the value of property : 
will appear that the trustee of the demented|.titution proposes also to take the children of | Therefore, eo ’ 

old maid has actually realized from the sale of poor women who go out to day’s work, during! : ae ae in = opinion oo Board, 
this one family, the offspring of a single slave|t _ f ; ie tear the black popolation of our city and County is 
mother, the sum of $7075. The two youngest | their absence irom home ; oe sem com- already sufficiently cared for, and the charities 
children—a very likely boy and girl—are|fortable meals, and have them instructed in)that now exist are ample to supply the wants 
still left. They are so much capital in hand, the elements of learning, placing them again Of a < or 9 a worthy io ae . 
to be traded upon at the first time. But t is|. charge of their parents at night. There| esolved, That the erection of a building for 
family was entirely nurtured and brought up Te ‘such a purpose, in such a neighborhood as that 
by the father, and each, as soon as arrived at/are alsa to be accommodations for bathing in| within which it is intended this shall be erect- 


the working age, has been put out at wages the building, where the poor labourer may re-|ed, manifests a wanton and reckless disregard 
for the exclusive benefit of the old maid, with-| posh himself by a bath, at a very moderate of public sentiment, and a contempt for the 
out sense: or rather for that of those who 


’ ; ; \feelings of the neighboring inhabitants. 
aiiaen.- 06 be hav-haee, - Tk eentl be = eae if an inmate, without charge. As the) 


rr | Ifthose who have contributed to the fund for 
worthy of one’s curiosity to know how much, \object is to aid the poor, without giving them| 


the erection of this building are determined to 
precisely, they have earned and paid over. I\a feelin 
said four of the brothers and two of the sisters| 














g of dependence, trades and occupa-| waste their means in visionary schemes of phi- 
ters}; to b ied on in the building, and lanthropy, justice dictates that they should con- 
were sold to New Orleans. One brother, Rich-| oo ® ‘© 2° Cane ena 


; ; ._|centrate the objects of their charity in their own 
ard, has been brought back, and made free. each inmate is expected to work, and receive} 


jneighborhood—near their own doors, where, 
The sisters have also been brought back, and|a fair return for his labour, in the form of|if they create a nuisance, they may suffer the 
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consequences of it, or if it is a public benefit,| 
they may be eye witnesses of its great advan-| 
tages. 
Resolved, That all buildings to be used for| 
purposes to which public sentiment is opposed, | 
and which are thereby likely to create a dis- 
turbance or commotion, should he erected with- 
in the limits of the city of Philadelphia, whose| 
great resources enable it to keep a powerful 
police, and thereby extend at all times ample 
protection to both persons and property. 


It is not our purpose to make extended com-| 


ments upon these extraordinary doings. They 
speak for themselves. The resolutions breathe 
the same spirit of violence and misrule, which 
has on former occasions animated the mobs 
who have fired public buildings in our city, de- 
voted to purposes of religion and philanthropy. 


| pool on the 16th. 





Drsp,—On Ninth month 28th, 1848, Cares Sureve,! internal recollection is gained. By not speak- 
of Medford, Burlington County, New Jersey, in the ing,—not desiring,—and not thinking,—one ar- 
Gist year of his age. jrives at the true and perfect mystical silence, 
|wherein God speaks with the soul,—communi- 
cates himself to it,—and in the abyss of its own 
re \depth, teaches it the most perfect and exalted 
The steamship America arrived at New York from wisdom.””— Molinos. 

Liverpool on the 29th ult., having sailed from Liver- | 


———————— ae 


Items of Intelligence. 


ne 
VISIT TO GOSHEN, NO. IV. 
By tup Rep Sea, March 15th, 1548. 

The sheikh had all the way from Bubastis 
been talking of and enquiring about “ el hag- 
gar’’—the stone. I learned that five years be- 
fore he had come with a French gentleman first 
to Tell Basta and then to the haggar beyond 
where we were; these two being the only points 
‘they visited, turning back afterwards to Cairo. 


: ae |My notion was to return to the canal and follow 
Smith O’Brien and the other leaders had not yet taken it, and thence to strike off to any Tell we could 


A great fire occurred at Constantinople on the 5th 
inst., destroying fifteen millions of property. | 

A rebellion had broken out in the south of Ireland. | 
| Several bridges leading to the disaffected portions of 
the country had been blown ap, to intercept the arrival 
of troops. About 4000 armed men are supposed to be 
‘organized, under skilful military Jeaders. An en- 
gagement had taken place with the police, in which 
|several lives were lost on both sides. ‘The trials of 





They will certainly fail in accomplishing the 


purposes intended. Reflection and bitter ex-| 


perience have by this time taught the mass of 
our fellow citizens, that violence and arbitrary 
attempts to stifle the voice of humanity cannot 
succeed. And when these are directed against 
an institution so purely philanthropic and 
liberal as is this, they must only rouse a more 
persevering effort on the part of all good and 
humane citizens, to sustain it. 

We believe the sober and reflecting portion 
of the community of Moyamensing, will look 
upon the proposed establishment, as a public 
blessing, and one which will not only aid the 
poor and destitute who may seek its protection 


now prevails in that district. 


We cannot bat hope that these proceedings 
of the Commissioners have been dictated by a 
blind impulse, and adopted in inconsiderate|in the case of Harriet Martineau, in her late visit| 


; : e *\city, have both taken strong ground against the arbi-| 
but will also relieve them from a portion of 


the vice, immorality, and pauperism, which | ference to the House of Industry. 


omens : ie i ihear of. But the idea of these Desert Arabs is 
Affairs in France are still in a disturbed state. An’, steer like a shipon the ocean straight for the 


pepe debate had taken place in the National As- point sought ; and this was my sheikh’s notion, 
jsembly on the question of the Government securing and I let him have his way, knowing that if he 
[labour to: the ee ‘came to an old town in this region we could not 
The crops of grain in the northern part of England| 1, far from the canal. In leaving this interest- 
fand in Scotland have been secured in good condition ; ine Mound I was struck with what I had seea 
li SF : . 
jim the. Southern’ parts act-t0 theaumnble. before, but not particularly observed—-high 
In Ireland the wheat crop is below the average, the mounds of earth enclosing large spaces some- 
oats average, and barley less than nsual. It is feared times half a mile long and two miles wide ; 
jo the damage to the potato will be found very €X:| which, when I came to the ruins of towns and 


tensive. ___|villages, and saw side canals from the great ca- 
The French government have appointed a medical nal, and openings from mound to mound, I per- 


commission to apply themselves to the discovery of| -oived where the dykes tokeep in the Nile wa- 
| means to prevent and to mitigate the effects of Asiatic ter at the time of the inundation; and then I 
|Cholera. According to late accounts the disease was 


|subsiding in Russia, and was spreading in Egypt, and! pio} deposit of Nile mud under the sand since 
some parts of Prussia. At Berlin it was quite rife. | drifted over the country. 

The Evening Bulletin and the Public Ledger, of this, Ay houron from the Tell, emerging from 
these mounds, we found ourselves on the bor- 
\trary act of the Commissioners of Moyamensing in Te-| Jers of a lake, the water shallow and divided 
\into three or four branches, by narrow strips of 
|intervening land, covered with bushes, but the 
whole occupying ahalf mile square. We waded 
a branch of it, the watercoming up above the 
knees of the camels. The water was unlike the 
Nile water, perfectly clear and also sweet for 


observed that every where between there is a 


—>>_——_ 


| NERVOUS EXCITEMENT. 
| The effect of nervous excitement is illustrated 


haste, and that they will yet see the unchristian °° the great Egyptian pyramid. The readet/jaye water. All along the banks especially 
character of the proceedings; and if they faii|* ould be aware that this lady is so very| were narrow fields of wheat and several welle, 
’ 


in doing so, we trust that the public sentiment sation without the aid of an ear tru 
of the whole community will be expressed in describing her visit she remarks: 


\deaf, as to be unable to hear ordinary conver-'/,4., which men were drawing water constant- 


es In hy ; the curse of Egypt extending even here. 
| What particularly interested me was this. The 


such a way, as to convince them, that their| ‘I was unwilling to carry my trumpet up name of the valley around this lake, (which is 


cause will not be sustained in a civilized andj7 
Christian community, and in a city founded below in the hands of a trusty Arab. 


by William Penn. 





OBITUARY NOTICE. 
A letter from an esteemed Friend at Alexandria 
Va., reports the death of Joseph L. Scholfield, o 


\the pyramid knocking against the stones, while erhapsa mile North of the ancient canal,) is 


wanted my hands for climbing. So t left it) y Tady el Heesh—-the Bushy Valley, from the 
When [| bondant and large bushes, among which we 
joined my party at the top of the pyramid, | encamped near the lake: and all the people 
never remembered my trumpet; nor did they ;)\i¥¢ in booths of bushes called eshah. In after 
and we talked as usual during the forty minutes} ;ofections it occurred to me; may not this be 
.|we were there, without my ever missing it-!succoth—the place of the first encampment of 
¢, When I came down, I never thought of it; and| the Israelites after leaving Raamses! From 


Washington city, which occurred on the 19th of the |! explored the inside, came out and lunched,| pa, el Wady we had made about thirteen or 


Ninth month, in the 88th year of his age. 
This venerable Friend is represented as a faithfu 


jand still never thought of my trumpet, till at), teen miles, and to Abbasen, the natural po- 
) the end of three hours and a half from my}|,:ion for Raamses, there are three miles. Be- 


and consistent supporter of our religious principles | Parting with it, l saw it in the hands of the sides, as I afterwards learned from Tooayleb 
through his long life, and was one of the founders of | Arab, and was reminded of the astonishing fact and others, this is the only water from Ras el 


Friends’ Meeting at Washington. 
His end was happy and peaceful. He retained hi 


that I had heard as well without it as with it,| Wady, the canal excepted, and the flocks of Is- 


,(allthat time. Such a thing never happened rael must have had water. And more, the 


faculties to the last, and gave to his children around before, and probably never will again; and a only route at this day from the Ras el Wady 


his bed the blessing of a dying parent. In the las 


hour of his life, he deliberately and audibly repeated STOSSing interest of a visit to the pyramid.’ 


the Lord’s prayer. 


He had made many sacrifices for the sake of peace! 


t|Stronger proof could not be offered of the en-| (5.°ghur gee yeh) district to Suez, or Sinai, is 
‘East along the Wady to this lake, if water is 
wanted, otherwise a litthe South.—Besides, as 
we have seen, the name is appropriate, that it 


—— 
SILENCE. 


with his neighbours; was at peace with all, and had| «There are three kinds of silence : the first,|is now what it ever was—the place of booths. 
long since settled up his worldly concerns to satisfac-|is of words; the second, of desires; and the| On we pushed next day nearly East, fortwo 


tion. 
May the mantle of this aged Friend fall upon hi 


[third, of thoughts. The first is excellent ; the} hours and more, in search of the haggar. We 
s second is more excellent ; and the third is most thought of taking a guide, and a fine dashing 


descendants, and may they fill up the place which he/excellent. In the first, that is, of words, virtue young fellow, a Prince in his figure and gait, 


has left, in the small circle of Friends who inhabit th 
capital of the nation. 


e\is acquired. In the second, namely, of desires, came to our camp; his dress, that universal in 
quietness is attained. In the third, of thoughts, the desert, a tunie or shirt of linen, and another 


es 
* awe = 
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over it of woolen; a girdle strapped over this, moment was satisfied that this was the excava-| 1. The first ure situated exterior tothe walls, 
with a sword and pistols in it; a sheepskin with|tion of the French, sent by Mahomed Ali dur-|from 250 to 300 feet, are seldom over 30 feet 
the wool tied by the two fore legs under his|ing the past winter to explore the old canal, and|at the base, and from five to ten feet high—oc- 
chin, and hanging down over his back; and|who had been through this portion of the canal|casionally stratified. In shape, you find them 
above this his matchlock gun hanging by a cord| some two months before me, coming from Suez.| pyramids, cones and rhomboids. 

with a dashing turban on his head, and camel|I said nothing, but presently the sheikh’s quick} 2. The ramparts or walls enclose the sys- 
skin sandals on his feet ; a perfect Bedawee. Ijeye caughtsight of the mound, anddroppingthe|tems. ‘They are from ten to fifteen feet in 
wanted to take him simply for his company, halter of my dromedary which he was leading,|height, and the same distance across the top, 
but his demands were too enormous; and when|he asked, shall | go master? Yes, I replied ;/and from 40 to 50 feet at the base. They are 
I offered him for two or three hours as much as and away he started upon the run; and I myself,| not stratified, but occasionally contain numer- 
he could earn in as many days, he turned on/slipping down from my dromedary, was soon |ous skeletons. There appears, however, to be 
his heel and moved proudly over the sandy de-|in chase after him. Arrived at the mound and pee regularity in the burial—the bodies lying 
sert, and disappeared in the thick heesh. Sothe | stopping to take the bearings of its coruse,which|in every direction, and forming a perfect stra- 
sheikh took the lead, and after about two hours,| was a few degrees south east, the sheikh spied|tum of human bones. The locality in which 
seeing a mound before us, he leaped from his|near us one of the little stakes planted by the|these particular mounds are found, are most 
dromedary and ran up upon it. Ina few mo-| French engineers, and ran to itcrying, ““Hawa-/|generally on the Black rivers in the State of 
ments he was lost from view ; but presently he|geh ! Frangee,Frangee !’’ and going to it 1|Louisiana. When discovered on level bottoms, 
appeared beckoning and calling out, “el haggar,|never read in my life the figures 14 with as|they usually face a bayou or creek, thus con- 
el haggar !” |much interest as on thatstick. By this time the|verting such creek into an impediment against 

It was the site of a temple he stood upon, on| camels had come vp,and with sparkling eyes the |an enemy’s approach. 

the South West corner of the Mound; and in all|men looked at me and exclaimed ; “el terrakha| 3. Telegraphs or lookouts are situated in the 
these towns of Lower Egypt this, for some rea-|deem, hawageh”—the ancient canal, master,—|centre of an enclosure, and in height some- 
son, is the position of the temple. I chose to|as overjoyed as they had been disheartened ;\times measure 60 feet. Their summits are 
bend off half a mile to the West, and then to/for they really had been a little frightened to|generally improved by artificial fortifications, 
come far to the North over the distinct traces of] find themselves in a desert unknown to them, offering a level, in many instances, of one haif 
streets and foundations of houses, and so round|and all the while they did not seem to have an|to eight acres in area. They are universally 
to the temple—a noble temple indeed. There|idea of what I meant when I told them the ca-| stratified, and contain great varieties of human 
stand the brick walls of the outer court enclos-|nal would lead us to Suez. Just at this point bones, mingled with those of the lower animals, 
ing a quarter ofa mile square at least, the straw|the canal bent to the south east, and following| ornaments, pieces of pottery, &c. In some of 
of the sun burnt bricks as perfect as if yesterday | it a short time, noticing the sticks of the French|this class of mounds the committee found ket- 
mixed with the Nile mud. Last I came to thejand their footsteps sometimes, we encamped(tles of copper, axes, picks, guns, pistols, cruci- 
central point of interest, the haggar, around|for the night. And here I observed an impor-|fixes &c., which they suppose belong to the 
which all the Arabs had gathered, It proved to/tant fact—that the mounds for retaining water, |inventions of the Spaniard or Frenchman. 

be three seated statues carved from one block of| with their beds of Nile mud, ended where the| 4. The Temples stand second in point of 
red granite, seated as they were six feet in|canal bent from its easterly course ; and hereaf-|magnitude, varying in height from 10 to 20 
height, (73 if standing perhaps.) The statue/ter, supposing the country to have beena bar- jfeet. They are regularly stratified with Joam, 
had been uncovered by the spade; and the/ren waste, never made fertile by the Nile, Lex-|ashes and gravel, from 16 to 18 inches in thick- 
sheikh, whom I never detected in a falsehood,| pected to find no more ruined cities and vil-|ness. Their base contains a floor or altar, 
said that he had it uncovered forthe French|lages. curiously wrought with clays, lignite, and hyd- 
gentleman with whom he had come here, and —— peroxide of iron. Upon one of the altars of a 


who remained three days. On the front and on an: |mound thus opened, the Committee found burnt 
Atal] o of the Association for th P : 
the back I read just the hieroglyphic name I had a tate meeting ol the «Association lor the | human bones, arrow points, fossil teeth, frag- 


expected—the cartouche of Remeses the Great,| Advancement of Science, held in this city, a|ments of pottery, &e. These are occasionally 
founder of the canal, several times repeated.— very interesting report was made by Dr. accompanied by pipes of lead, axes, darts, 
This then was the fifth canal town, called by Dickeson, on the “ Antiquities of North Ame- pearls, and carvings of birds, bears, dogs, foxes, 
the Arabs now Tell el Mushootah, the Mound| .__,, , iseals, alligators, serpents, frogs, and a variety 
of the Statue ; probably what is marked on the| ‘of other animals. 
maps as the ruinsof Serapeum, though impro-| Egypt, Greece, and Rome, observes the re-| 5. Cemeteries.—The mounds thus designa- 
perly located, (if it be that site,) in reference to! port, have had their histories, and even Her-|ted are generally oval in shape, from 30 to 100 
the canal and the lake. We were now two long|culaneum and Pompeii have become topics fa-|feet in length, and seldom exceeding ten feet 
days journey from Suez, to push through awil-|miliar to the ear of youth; while America, in height. They are composed of three strata 
defness which very few of the Towarah Arabs| where are foundthe most wonderful antiquities; —loam, clay and lime—and are filled with 
have ever passed, my sheikh never, Tooayleb,| in the world, (and these, too, coeval with the|bones usually lying East and West. 
as he told me afterwards, only twice, and that|earliest works of man,) has hitherto suffered | 6. Structure Mounds, say the Committee, 
when he was a young man. But I knew that|her primordial history to remain buried in the|are generally low, and of an oblong oval in 
if we followed the canal we should come out|earth, and obscured by the hand of time. It|shape, placed around the temples and look- 
right. belongs tothe present age to unravel these/outs. Stratification has not been detected in 
On then towards the south we went ; and soon| mysteries—to dig up and garner these ancient| their construction. The deposit consists usually 
struck the canal again—contrary to my expec-|monumental relics, found by hundreds and | of females, very carefully buried, and decked 
tations, still running east. From the mounds I|thousands in the mounds, temples, fortifica-|with but few ornaments. 
frequently observed the breadth ofthe once cul-|tiens, ramparts and bastions, of this ancient} A great number of vases and urns have been 
tivated Wady, and judged it to be about four or| people—and to expose them to the broad gaze|discovered in these researches, all of which 
five miles. We passed, every two or three/of an admiring world. lare described by the report in detail. The proba- 
miles, ruins of Arab villages. Approaching a} The report then goes on to speak of the|ble use to which each article has been put, is 
lofty mound of the canal with the shiekh, we|tombs of the Aborigines of America, and oes speculated upon at leugth. 
surveyed the country round, He caught sight! marks how peculiarly true it is, that in all coun-| The Committee otherwise describe a species 
of Gebel Gennafe, the most northerly of the | tries, uncivilized as well as civilized, the recep-|of dentistry observed in the heads of skeletons 
mountain ranges that run from the west to the|tacles of the dead are made the especial cen-|found. In one of these, it was discovered that 
Red Sea, and which comes down about twelve|tre of mortal devotion. The customs of Eu-|three incisors had been inserted upon the origi- 
or fourteen miles north of Suez: and like a real rope and Asia advance this axiom, as certainly|nal roots, and extending one-eighth of an inch 
Arab he wanted to steer straight for it. I ob-!as the rude practices of our early Indian tribes. |below the adjoining tooth, [This would show 
served, however, that the mound on which we| The number of these mounds, and their io-|that dentistry was known to the aborigines, as 
stood was the most southerly of the range; and|calities, have been so often described by wri-|a matter of art; but perhaps to a very limited 
I knew therefore the canal must be north. It) ters, that we will not dwell upon this portion of|extent. Besides the question naturally arises, 
was something of a struggle, but for half an/the report. The doctor divides them into six|was this the skull of an Indian, or that of a 
hour I kept the camels heads the way I wished,| classes, viz: 1. Out-posts. 2. Ramparts, or|Spaniard? For with the latter, the arts is of 
when suddenly emerging from behind a mound,/walls. 3. Telegraphs or Look-Outs. 4. Tem-|old date. } 
I saw about a half a mile tothe northa freshly|ples. 5. Cemeteries. 6. Tent or Structure| The report, in conclusion, refers to certain 
dug mound running from east to west, and in a| mounds. pn derous shells, which generally are found in 
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the Temple mounds; also pigments, minerals’ {a 


stamps, and dies, which the committee promise| what we mean, and there’s a noble simplicity 
to recur to in explanation hereafter. Altogeth-|in it. But some start from the cross as a horse 


. . | 
er, the collections presented, and the discove-|s 


ries made, form a species of antiquities which|not like. I can feel for such a state, having 
|bought this testimony, for it was not my privi- 
lege to be acquainted with Friends in early 
life. I know by experience how the old man 
The following address, though written for| Will cry out, “The cross! the cross!” But 
take it up, dear young Friends, and you will 
\find there’s honey underneath; the sweet 


are worthy of especial notice. 





THE PLAIN LANGUAGE. 


another latitude is equally applicable amongst 
us, and we therefore copy it from the “ British| 
Friend.’’ It was especially addressed to Young’ j 
Friends. 


&c., but having long felt it his duty to speak|S4Y> “Thee and thou art not little crosses; but 
thus,—feels inclined to hand a few thoughts|$"eat ones, mountains ! Well, be not dis- 
\couraged ; Faith removes mountains. | know 

Had he been a Hindoo, accustomed to wor-|* Person who would have preferred death to 
ship Juggernaut on certain days devoted to \this cross, yet was strengthened to bear it; and 


for your perusal. 


that idol he might naturally have termed it Jug*| 
ernaut’s day. If however, he became by the 
ing) blessing, a convert to Christianity, he 
migbt have said to the pious man who was 
an instrament of good to him, “ Now I know| 
that every day belongs to Jesus Christ, and 
that I am not accountable to an idol for the 
manner in which I spend my time, I shall say 
‘Juggernaut’s day’ no longer.””. Why should! 
not the serious man commend such zeal, and| 
say, it was right in such Hindoo to be consist-| 
ent in speech, because he worshipped the God| 
of the Christians ? 
Fancy, if you will, this Hindoo and his 
friend to sail for England. They reach Lon-| 
don, and enter a bookseller’s shop. The Hin- 
doo lights upon Goldsmith’s England, and 
notices the plate representing the Saxon Idols. 
He says to the other “What is this, my friend ;| 
is it the picture of a woman with horns?”’ “No,”’| 
replies he, “it represents the Moon, an idol| 
our forefathers worshipped on the day we call! 
Monday, or Moon's day." “We!” my friend, | 
“what you Christians? I remember the) 
words that I heard in India, that Hindoos 
should be careful in speech, when they be- 
came acquainted with the God of the Chris- 
tians.”” 
There was a little girl at Liskeard, whose! 
relations were not Friends, yet she was so) 


satisfaction of doing one’s duty. Say not, “It 


not the language of love. Were a father to 

Dear Young Friends,—The writer of this|$#¥> “ Son, past this letter for me,” what duti- 
was not taught to say “thee” and “thou,” jn|{u! son would reply, “ Father, itis such a little 
early life; nor “first-day,” « second-day,”’| thing, do excuse me. 
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nd grammar and commou sense. We say |form a numerous portion of the population. In 
the United States they may enjoy their wealth 
without robbery, and their religion without mo- 
hies off when he sees any thing that he does |lestation. 





—— eee 
For Friends Weekly Intelligencer. 


AUTUMN, 


Automn is now with us, 
Changing the leaves— 

Long since were gathered home 
Summer’s bright sheaves, 


s a little thing, have me excused.’’ This is 
The corn no longer waves 


Its tassels in the wind: 
Nor longer its rustling leaf 
Green shalt thou find. 


” 


But some one may 


But yellow and sere the leaf 
Gone is its glory ; 

Oh! such the rehearse] 
Of man and his story. 


Putting forth in the green spring, 
Sweet blossom and leaf, 

In Summer to gather, 
The fruit and the sheaf. 


now the yoke is easy, and the burden light. 
Yours, sincerely, 
A Convincep F rienp, 
6th of 7th Month, 1848. 


qnesentQpiatemte 
WILLIAM PENN AND THE LABADITES,. 


William Penn, having had some serious con- 
versation among the Labadites, at Wiewart, in 
Germany, one of the Pastors asked him, “ if 
the Truth [as professed by Friends] rose not 
amongst a poor, illiterate, and simple sort of 
people?” “Yes,” answered William Penn, 
‘and it is our comfort that we owe it not to 
the learning of this world.” To which the —— 
Pastor returned, “ Then let not the learning of 
this world be used to defend that which The « TELLE EST LA VIE.” 


Spirit of God has brought forth ; for scholars Dost thou see yon fair bark by the billow upborne, 
now coming amongst you, will be apt to mix] Her canvass all filled with the frash breeze of morn? 
school-learning amongst your simpler and} tow she shines in the sunbeam, and dashes the spray 
purer language, and thereby obscure the bright- From her prow, as she steadily goes on her way ; 
ness of your Testimony.”—Sewell’s History,| wyiist visions of joy o’er her mariners come, 

vol. ii. p. 393, Of the heart-cheering welcome that waits therm at home, 
Dost thou see her? all gladness, all grace and all motion, 
Like a sea bird at play on the lap of the ocean. 


In autumn the pale leaf 
Will hang on the bough ; 
And thus will the hoary hair 
Hang o’er the brow— 


The winter winds come 
And the pale leaf will fall ; 
And the winter winds whistle 
To man’s latest call. N. 





—— 


SELF-EXAMINATION,. 


In reflecting upon the importance of self-|Mark her well,—wind may come yet, above her are 
examination, | was deeply impressed with the clouds 
benefit that would arise from an indivdual| Already the hollow breeze sounds in her shrouds ; 
inquiry at the close of each day, how far we! The gale blows ahead,—she has shifted her course, 
have been enabled to come up to the Christian) She reefs in her mainsail, and bends to its force ; 





struck with the recurrence of “thee” and 
“thou” in reading the Bible, that she said 
with child like simplicity, “ Mother was God a 
Quaker?” May our young friends especially 


draw this inference. If He, who made man’s| 


mouth, speaks in this style, no one need be 
ashamed of speaking like the Pattern of all 
Perfection. ‘he distinction between singular 
and plural is, as William Penn observes, “an 
absolute and essential propriety of speech.” If 
ten persons were in a room, and some one said, 
are you going to the Quarterly Meeting? 
Who could tell, according, to the customary 
way of speaking, what was meant? One, or 
more than one? Even some who are not 
Friends acknowledge this difficulty. Pen- 
nock says, in his Grammar, “ the use of the 
word You is utterly indefensible.” I knew an 
itinerant Wesleyan minister, who constantly 
used the singular pronouns when addressing 
an individual. A person said to him, “ Mr. H., 
why do you say thee and thou?” “ Because it 
is right,” was his reply. 

In the question, “ Art thou going to Austell 
Quarterly Meeting ?”’ there can be no mistake. 
Here is no following a multitude to speak 
wrong ; no confounding of singular and plnral, 


‘as seeking in our daily walk, to live up to the 


istandard; what we have done to promote|O’er her slippery deck, see the rude surges sweep, 


peace on earth and good-will teward men ;|'There ! now she is lost in the swell of the deep; 
jand wherever we find deficiencies, earnestly Again she ascends on the crest of the wave, 
endeavouring to improve. Nothing can s80| Now pinnges down headlong, as seeking her grave. 


effectually tend to produce universal happiness, 





Such is life !—the young mariner views with delight 


spirit of the gospel of Jesus Christ our Lord ;/ His fast-sailing vessel, well-freighted and tight, 
ithis would keep the world at peace.— William Crowds on all his canvass, steers right for his port, 





| Allen. Nor deems that the tempest shall make him its sport. 


It comes; and the billows rise high to o’erwhelm, 

His wave beaten bark will not answer her helm, 

She drives towards the breakers, all human aid’s vain, 
An important movement among the Hebrews) The force of that wild-dashing surge to restrain. 

‘of Europe is announced in the Jewish Chroni-| 

‘cle. Such is the feeling of alarm among them) Such the voyage of life ! can it prosperous be, 

in regard to the revolutions taking place that| Without that great Pilot who governs the sea ? 
thousands have been baptized into the Catho-| Ask thy Saviour to take but the helm in his hand, 
lic church to escape from persecation, and/Trust not thy own wisdom, give Him the command. 
|more than one thousand from the city of Pesth,| All-gracious to hear thee, all-mighty to save, 

‘in Hungary, have resolved to emigrate to the|His voice can speak peace to the wind and the wave, 
United States.—Among these are some of the|He would steer thee in safety amid the rude blast, 
most respectable Hebrew famllies of Europe,| And bring thee with joy to the haven at last. 

and in emigrating, the rich are to support the ert 

poor. The Jews have been wantonly perse- Patience is a good thing 

cuted for centuries in most parts of Europe, For old and for young, 

‘especially in Prussia, Russia and Austria, but It keeps the mind easy, 

nowhere more than in Hungary, where they And bridles the tongue. 


qari pam 
THE HEBREWS IN EUROPE. 
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** We must make every creature keep silent ; | FREE PRODUCE STORE, | \ 7] HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assort- 
we must ourselves be silent ;—that in this pro-' REE LABOR DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 
found silence of the whole soul, we may| {4 Wholesaleand Retail. #8 ~ | se, Constantly on band apd for sale by _ 
hearken to that ineffable voice of the Spouse.| Shirting and Sheeting muslins, heavy and fine. a ee CLOT HIER, Family F a Dealer, 
We must listen with an attentive ear, for it is| Calico, different widths and qualities—various styles. | ae Ole, Sy. OS RE. Sth St. near Arch. 


a still, small voice, which is not heard but by} Furniture Prints, Satin Stripes. 


Pies Ovations unt Casi tee GIBBONS’ REVIEW. 
those who hear nothing else. Oh! howseldom| (2? ” _ ero 


ine ; om | Scotch,” “Manchester,” and Domestic Ginghams. | TUST RECEIV ED, by T. E. CHAPMAN, No. 74 
it is that the soul keeps silent enough for God) Apron and Furniture Checks, Cotton Handke rchiefs\2 North Fourth Street, a REVIEW, &c., of a 
to speak !— Fenelon. | Cambric and paper Muslins, assorted colours. pamphlet, entitled, “A DECLA RATION,” &c., pub- 

Cotton T willed Pantaloon Stuffs. Suspenders. lished in the year 1828: to which is added, remarks on 


| Canton and Summer flannels. Table Diaper. Oil whet i called the Hypestaticel Union, and on the 
Waw Uss ov Tatec— Tho trees Which co thickly /Otsthe. | Trinity. By W illiam Gibbons, late of W ilmington, 
line some of the streets of Brooklyn, New York, did| Twilled Cotton bed-spreads and Ticking. | Delaware. With a memoir of the author. ; Also for 
much to limit the progress of the fire. The flames| Irish linens, warranted free from cotton. jase by Geo. c. Beker, No. 158 Pearl street, New York, 
crossed® no streets except in the immediate direction of Hosiery, knitting and sewing cotton. and Israel J. Graham, Baltimore. 

the wind. The protection from sparks and heat afforded| Satinets. Mouslin de lain, all wool, GILBERT’S NARRATIVE. 

by the trees, not only to houses near the fire, but to the Wadding and cotton laps. Umbrellas. | Anarrative of the captivity and sufferings of Ben- 
firemen and others in the streets, was so obvious that it A variety of other articles produced wholly by Freer jamin Gilbert and his family, who were taken by the 





seems to us a sufficient reason, if there was no. other, Lamon. Indiens in the spring of 1780. To which is prefixed 
for reconmending their more general cultivation in cities.| [G>Expected in a few days, a general assortment of %, Hor account of the Gilbert family who settled at 
—Journal of Commerce. fine hosiery——bleached and brown. | Byberry. For sale by r. E. CHAPMAN, No. 74 
Tras, carefully selected for families and stores. | North Fourth Street :, GEO. ©. BAKER; No. 158 

- Refined loaf, crushed and pulverized sugar. | Pearl Street, New York; and ISRAEL J, GRAHAM, 


Warer Waxsten.—The late fire at Brooklyn would! Brown sugar, of good quality, a great variety. mee 
undoubtedly have been far less destructive, bad there | ae molasses, sugar house and West India. . EW HAT STORE—Kimber & Dickinson, No. 
been a sufficient supply of water, The wells and cisterns Yoffee, (many kinds) chocolate, cocoa, rice, spices, | 19 North Fourth Street, have opened and offer for’ 
eoon gave out, and the firemen were obliged to draft confectionary, &c., &e. sale an entire new stock of Hats and Caps, made and 
water from the East river—a distance of several thousand | 0G Just received, a few pounds of pure Caraccas trimmed in the best manner, the materials of which having 
feet. rhe subject of obtaining a supply of Croten water Chocolate, for invalids. Country merchants supplied been purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepared 
from New York has been fora year past agitated in with free labour goods at advantageous prices, and fami- to furnish any article in their line on the most reasonable 


Brooklyn, but no movement was made towards accom- lies, remote from depots of free goods, ordering in con-| terms 4 mo.1,—tf. 
plishing so desirable an object until since the late fire. siderable quantities, will be furnished at low rates accord- $$ __ __— _— 
At a meeting of the Brooklyn Common council on Mon- ingly. Trnms Casu. EMOVAL.--Emmor Kimber, Jr., informs his friends 
day evening, a committee was appointed to open a nego-| GEORGE W. TAYLOR and customers that he has removed from No. 34 to 
tiation with the Common Council of New York for a| N. W. corner Fifth and Cherry Sts. No. 19 North Fourth 3t., nearly opposite his former 
supply of water. Philadelphia, 6 mo. 29, 1848. |place of business; and having for more than twenty 


| years paid particular attention to the manufacture of Plain 
Hats, feels confident that his experience in this branch of 


RENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS.—T. E.CHAP- ALL AND WINTER GOODS.— CHARLES business will enable him to give his customers entire sa- 








4 _— : : ADAMS invites attention to his newly selected | tisfacti 
MAN, 74 north Fourth street, is the publisher of The |; ng | erection. 4mo. 1—tf. 
. o a tens x S any — _ 
Elements of French and English Conversations, with ~ a stock of DRY GOODS, many of which : FENKING a CO. T 
new, familiar and easy dialogues, each preceded by a = an ordered expressly to suit the wants of C. JENKINS « + Tea Dealers and Grocers 
suitable vocabulary by Sehn Perrin , I Y ®'“Friends,” and plain persons generally. \@3 .S. W. corner of Chestnut and Twellth Street. En- 
Fables Amusantes Par. M. aie. The colors of the French merinos, cashmeres, merino | 'T®ce to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 
Also, Woolley’s Copy Books on the Carstairian Sys- finish, paramettss, glossy alpacas, mouslin de laines and | St" 0D pncmangprenentit, * oe nid om coneeen Raseag 
uiin Salient. queen cloths, are thought to be better than usual, and €e™ Many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton, 
> P Lt ithe prices very low gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 
Woolley’s Penmanship in four parts. I y tow, : ot 
J pa s , ‘ , ; | but few in any other establishment in this country. 
Do. do. complete in one part. Plain style printed goods of different fabrics. Glossy Philadelphia. 4mo. 1 
Do. Copy Slips, Nos. 1, 2,3 and 4. black silks in great variety. , ra : 





School Records for Recitation and conduct, City and UNSHRINKABLE FLANNELS, white, yellow, | [pteonrap WHEAT MEAL. CRACKED 
Country Spelling Book, by John Simmons ; Arithmetical scarlet, drab and fixed, from course to very five. WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 
Tables on cards, for Public Schools; The Remem- ‘ BEEF, &c. &c., :o be nad of 


brancer, or, Fragments for Leisure Hours; Poetical CALEB CLOTHIERF FI Deal 
Works and Essays of Elizabeth Margaret Chandler ;| IRN iG 7 . aeeem 7 See Sea 
The Friends’ Family, for the amusement and instruction | a |Sthmo. 8th, ly. No. ~_ N. Sth St. near Arch 
of children ; Emblems of Nature, a neat Juvenile *work,| ©. A. constantly keeps a full supply for persons com- 
with many useful and interesting works in various de-|mencing housekeeping or replenishing. 
partments of Literature, which will be sold at very low 
ptices. 


Sheer book muslin, hdkfs. , silk blind, bobbinet, &c. 








| PAPER HANGINGS, BORDERS, FIRE-BOARD 
ie | PATTERNS. Also WRITING AND LETTER 

Damask table cloths, napkins, linen sheeting, shirting) PAPERS, Bonnet Boards, Printing Papers, SCHOOL 
and for pillows, toweling, &c., &c., have been purchased | BOOKS and Stationery in general for sale wholesale or 

NIONVILLE BOARDING SCHOOL FoR |* *%¢ti™ and are sold at less than importation cost. retail. by WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 
GIRLS.—-This seminary is pleasantly situated in|...N® 79 Arch St., between 2d and 3d St., North side| : Manufasturers and Dealers, 

Unionville, Chester Co., Pa., 9 miles south-west of West | Philada. No 4 N. Sth St., 2 doors above Market 
Chester, and 16 miles north-west of Wilmington. | Plain style blanket shawls, the best assortment he ever! 5th mo, 13-tf. 


The course of instruction comprises all the usual Offered, and other shawls generally. OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 





branches of a liberal English education, together with the! 











93 . . ** . . 
French language and drawing. This institution hasbeen | nue GIRLS is located in the vicinity of the village 
in successful operation for the last three years; and the) -oran pr atw Gaane WW. sn. ., |of Moorestown on the Stage road leading from Camden 
next winter term will commence cn the 13th of the 11th HOICE PLAIN GOODS.—We invite attention to| Mount Holly, about nine miles from each place. 
month, and embrace 22 weeks. Terms: For boarding,| = our stock of Plain Goods, which have been selected| The course of Tuition embraces all the important 
washing and tuition $50, one-half payable in advance, | “ith much care, to suit the wants of Friends. branches of a liberal English Education. 
the wisudinder et ‘ the dda ‘i thé edaton. © No extra| upins made all wool de lains. lhe school year commences the Ist. of 10th month, 
charges except for booke and stationery. . neat styles de laines and cashmeres. jand continues 43 weeks.—Price #115, one half payable 
References,—Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield and| Drab, brown and black lustres ana alpacas. in advance, the other at the middle of the Term. No 
Theta: Dede | Figured glace lustres, a new and desirable article extra charge, except $10, to such as are instructed in 
CHARLES BUFFINGTON, Principal, | tench metinos, Indiana cashmeres, &c. | Drawing. 
REBECCA W. MOORE, Teacher. | | ~ !atge assortment of plain shawls. | Principals. Teachers. 
10 mo. 5, 1848. Wide black silks, hosiery and gloves. Isaac Lippincott, Mary S. Lippincott, 
SA St ted ne ______| Book muslins and hdkfs. Also a small lot of Mary S. lippincott. Edith Newlin. 
URNISHING GOODS.—We have lately fitted up| Very shear, extra size book muslin hdkfs. Assistant, Margaret L. Woolman. 
an apartment exclusively for furnishing goods, and Cap stuffs, linen cambric and silk hdkfs, References,—Lippincott & Parry, S. W. corner oj 
are now prepared to offer at low prices the following : ‘ JOHNS & PAYNE, |Market and 2d streets, Phila., Amos Willits, New 
Cradle, crib and ironing blankets. 9 mo. 28. N. E. corner of Arch & Fourth. | York. Sth mo. 2 tf 
9 Thi "] lagging tilda eeimnsiitimdntint hii cat henlelietliehbiipalitidmliciide 
Mena Gules cer ekttioanet spake : | 4 TEACHER WANTED, for Friends school at By- 
Barnsley tnd 1rd thestin ahr widths ANTED.—A young man to take charge of a board-| berry. For further information apply to either of 
Pic nee, table aces aie cloths aaiiiin ing school for boys—he must be a Friend, or| the Committee. 
acai sna sciddings aa a pkins. re moe are Unexceptionable references re- 2 AcoB oe, 
; oh i quired. pply w™mor Comty, 
Dressed and undressed wh Reman pres ate. H. W. RIDGWAY, Sickup: WV anions’ 
9 mo. 28 N. E. corner Arch & F ‘th : Near Crosswicks, Burlington! N, J. Nats. Ricwarpsor, 
is LE me _ 9th mo. 28th—4t, ° 


Byberry, 9th mo. 23, 1848. 





